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ZOROASTRMISM AND THE PARSIS. 

BY D. MEIfANT. 



Among the numerous divisions and subdivisions of Indian 
castes, there is a foreign ethnical group, which, in spite of its 
alien environments and utter isolation, has been able for centu- 
ries to preserve the purity of its race and faith and most of its 
traditional customs. We mean the adepts of the prophet of Iran, 
Zoroaster, successively called by the European travellers who have 
met them on the Indian coast, "Parseos," "Parses," "Parsees," 
"Parsis" ; they are the descendants of the fugitives who fled from 
Persia after the Mohammedan Conquest, and settled at Sanjan 
in the eighth century of the Christian era. What was their exact 
number? Probably a very small one. Was this exodus from 
Persia the only one? It appears that several others took place, 
traces of which can be found in Upper India; but the colony of 
Guzarat alone resisted the influence of their surroundings, and 
did not merge into the native populations. Nevertheless, they 
were — they are still — a mere drop in the vast ocean of Indian 
communities, and at first they would seem to be a negligible quan- 
tity, except for the scholars who see in them the last representa- 
tives of one of the oldest creeds of the world and the depositaries 
of the sacred books of the Avesta and Persian lore. They are, in 
fact, the most active agents of progress and reform in British 
India, and have to be considered from a double standpoint, both 
religious and social. They occupy such a conspicuous position 
that an excellent critic affirms that "it is scarcely possible to con- 
ceive of the public life of Western India without them." This 
judgment will meet with no contradiction from any quarter. 
However, we would not have the conclusion drawn from this 
that the Parsis are the only workers in the vast field of civic useful- 
ness. There are among the other communities deserving men, 
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bent on promoting the welfare of India; but, beyond any doubt, 

at the dawn of the twentieth century, the Parsis are enjoying a 

well deserved reputation for enlightened patriotism. 

"By their natural ability and position in the country, they were well 
fitted thus to be the mediators between the rulers and the ruled, and 
they are now playing this part to a considerable extent. In political 
and literary matters, the Parsis have led the Hindus and the Moham- 
medans. At the head of most political associations, at any rate in 
Bombay, and in the vanguard of those who fight, rightly or wrongly, 
for the political advancement of educated Indians, are to be found men 
of this race. It is a Parsi for whom has been reserved the unique 
position of being the first Oriental to take a seat in the British House 

of Commons In social matters, they easily take the lead of their 

Hindu countrymen, as they are singularly free from those narrow 

views of caste which hamper the latter It is a Parsi who has 

taken up the cause of Social Reform among the Hindu population, and 
tried to better the lot of millions of women, mute victims of unequal 
laws and customs manufactured during the dark ages of Indian his- 
tory."* 

Through their association with Europeans, the Parsis have 
undergone a complete change and have taken their place in our 
modern society. It has even been suggested that they are so 
thoroughly Anglicized that they are lacking in interest. Quite 
the reverse is the case. It is their very readiness to accept the 
improvements of life and to assimilate our methods, their unpreju- 
diced and broad-minded intellect, combined with a passionate at- 
tachment to their ancestral creed, which make them so sympa- 
thetic. We hope that in this short sketch we shall be able to show 
that Western civilization will not destroy Zoroastrianism, and that 
the future of the small Parsi community is not to be looked to 
either with concern or apprehension on the sole pretense that they 
are gradually discarding purely Hindu customs. What has garb 
to do with inner life and faith? A Parsi can tread the whole 
earth, wear any sort of dress, embrace any career, provided he 
keep pure in his heart the tenets of his religion, and make them 
sensible to his fellow men by putting into practice his immortal 
precepts of good thoughts, good words, good deeds. Such is our 
own opinion, and it is likely to be shared by any one who will 
study the transformation of the social status of the Parsis. 

I. 

In 716 A. D., after a succession of hardships, a small troop of 
Persians, warriors and priests, fled from their own native land 
•"Karkaria, Forty Years of Progress and Reform," p. 50. 
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and disembarked at Sanjan, which is situated twenty-five miles 
south of Damaun (Guzarat), in quest of a permanent abode where 
tbey could freely practice their reiigious rites. At that time, 
Sanjan was a flourishing emporium, and a favorable welcome was 
given to the exiles. The Hindu prince, the wise Tadi Eana, 
greeted the Dasturs (or Priests), and asked them several questions 
about their creeds and habits. The answers of the learned priests 
were so satisfactory that a sort of compact was passed between 
the immigrants and the Eana, who gave them permission to settle 
in his territory, and granted them the privilege of building a 
temple of the Sacred Fire. In their turn, the Persians submitted 
to certain obligations, as, for example, to wear no arms, to dress 
according to the Hindu fashion, to adopt some of the local cus- 
toms; and they so strictly adhered to the clauses that, up to the 
present time, some of them are still observed. It is most impor- 
tant to note the starting point of the friendly intercourse of the 
Parsis with the native populations. 

Por years and years, the Parsis lived in perfect peace and 
harmony; they increased in number and dispersed in small knots 
over the whole of Guzarat. The Mohammedan Conquest at first 
did them harm. They had sided with the Eana against the Sultan 
of Ahmedabad; after the storming of Sanjan, they had much to 
suffer from their new rulers, and the Sacred Fire was removed 
from place to place. However, by degrees, the Parsis grew 
accustomed to the Mohammedans and had no persecution to suffer. 

It seems that, during that time, the community was wholly 
engaged in agricultural pursuits and absorbed in the practice of 
their religion. The European travellers, Friar Jordanus, to begin 
with, mention them in their narratives and relate some of their 
customs — for instance, fire worship and funeral rites. At the 
close of the fifteenth century, occurred a most solemn hour in the 
history of the refugees, viz. : the renewal of the intercourse with 
the persecuted Zoroastrians, or Ohebers, who had persisted in 
dwelling in Persia. A wealthy and influential Parsi, a resident of 
Nausari, named Changa Asa, at his own expense, deputed a tal- 
ented beh-din (layman), Nariman Floshang, to Yezd and Kirman, 
in order to obtain answers to a certain number of questions relat- 
ing to religion. The Ghebers were overjoyed to see their co- 
religionist; they did not know that any of their brethren had 
settled in India. From that time, the relations between the 
Indian and Persian communities were never interrupted. 
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Under the Mogul rule, the Parsis continued to prosper. 
After having been tillers, toddy-drawers, carpenters, cabinet- 
makers, they became wealthy land owners, ship builders and, in 
general, extensive traders. Their principal headquarters were 
Nausari, the priestly town; Surat, the great market of the East; 
Bombay, the dowry of the Portuguese bride of Charles II. Caste 
system had proved extremely beneficial in preserving their re- 
ligious independence, but had left them totally unprejudiced, and 
had put no barrier between them and the foreigners. Hence, 
the great advantage to them in mixing freely with the Europeans 
who were beginning to traffic with India; so that, far from keep- 
ing aloof from the Portuguese, the Dutch, the English, they made 
their services acceptable and acted as middlemen between the new- 
comers and the natives. By degrees they supplanted the supple. 
Banyan*; they became brokers of the factories, Dubashes, Shroffs.f 
Their influence prevailed, and their pent-up energies at last found 
a vast field for developing themselves. Thanks to unexpected op- 
portunities, an enterprising spirit, and no objection to sea voy- 
ages, they opened an extensive trade with the Far East, especially 
with China, Burma and the Straits. In the meantime, they were 
doing good and loyal service to the United East India Company. 
Such is the origin of their attachment to British rule, and of the 
particular regard and esteem of the British Government for them. 

Europe also had early attracted them. In the seventeenth cen- 
tury, a Parsi had already come over to England, and in the follow- 
ing century Maniar was Burke's guest at Beaconsfield. 

Wealth rewarded the commercial skill and extreme honesty of 
the Parsi traders ; it made them powerful and influential. Their 
liberality was universally known; such men as Sorabji Mancherji 
Readymoney, Ardeshir Dady fed thousands of people during the 
famines. Towers of Silence, Fire Temples, Dharmsdlas* charita- 
ble institutions, hospitals, colleges were in turn erected by the 
munificent gifts of their merchant princes. Above all, they were 
remarkable for their spirit of catholicity, which recognized no dif- 
ference of race, caste and religion. Ovington, as early as 1689, 
had noticed this tendency. In 1842, Jamshedji Jijibhai, the 
Bombay merchant so well known in the whole of India for his 

•Banyan, a Hindu trader, and especially of the province o€ Guzarat. 
(See P. della Valle, I. 486-7, and Lord. Preface.) 

tShroff, a money-lender, a banker. (Ar. sarraf , also sairaf.) 
•Dharmsala (pious edifice), a resting house for wayfarers. 
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charities, was honored with Knighthood, and in 1857 was created 
Baronet, the first native to whom this coveted distinction was 
granted. 

Such was the situation of the community in the early fifties 
of the nineteenth century. At that time (1852), Briggs could 
write with accuracy that "the bent of the Parsi community was 
purely commercial." He was perfectly right, and the evolution, 
which has turned an exclusively mercantile caste into the one prid- 
ing itself most on its education and its intellectual pursuits, was 
only beginning to develop. It is nearly achieved, at least in the 
main lines. Nowadays, the Parsi is no more the broker or dubash 
of the European; he sits next to him on the benches of the Cor- 
porations, in the High Courts, at the Legislative and Vice-Kegal 
Council — nay, even in Parliament. No wonder that such a con- 
tact has modified his customs and habits. What has become of 
the Banyan's co-worker, once in dress and occupation so much 
like his rival that sometimes the European travellers have con- 
fused the two ? The Parsi has abandoned his white garments, his 
curved shoes; in India his brown pagri alone distinguishes him. 
On the Continent, he is an English gentleman. 

This transformation that we are now witnessing is entirely due 
to Western education, and its influence on a race whose plasticity 
is undeniable, and whose powers of assimilation are of the rarest 
order. This will be seen presently. 

II. 

The Parsis were the first natives to take advantage of Western 
education in the Bombay Presidency; as soon as the Mission 
Schools set to work and the Elphinstone Institution afforded a 
chance for intelligent youths, the Parsis flocked to them, in order 
to benefit by the modern training and equip themselves for a new 
mode of life. This eagerness to learn had already incited their 
best men of the former generation to attend the schools of the 
Eurasians and retired soldiers for the purpose of mastering Eng- 
lish. However, it was only in 1849 that the enlightenment of the 
bulk of the community was seriously undertaken by Sir Jamshedji 
Jijibhai, who established the Parsi Benevolent Institution for in- 
digent Parsis. The schools soon imparted the blessings of educa- 
tion, free of charge, to thousands of pupils in Bombay and the 
Mofussil. Sir Jamshedji's example was followed by wealthy co- 
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religionists, and instruction rapidly spread among the lower 
classes. 

Nearly at the same time, a spirit of reform had inflamed some 
generous, enterprising men, Furdunji Naorozji, Behramji Ghaudi, 
Manakji Kharshedji, Dadabhai Naorozji, who were later on joined 
by S. S. Bengali, K. N. Kabraji, and others. The reformers were 
bent on erasing from their family life and inner organization the 
old Hindu varnish, and they set diligently to work. Their task 
was not an easy one. In 1861, Mr. Dadabhai Naorozji, in a lec- 
ture delivered at the Liverpool Philo- Asiatic Society, explained the 
peculiar condition of his own community. He said: 

"Under ordinary circumstances it may not be difficult to give a 
general account of the existing manners and customs of a people; but, 
in the case of the Parsis, in the present transitional state of their social 
and intellectual condition, it is difficult to say what the whole commun- 
ity observe and believe." 

He then established a distinction between the old class and 
the young one, the orthodox and the reformers, and gave a rapid 
description of the habits of both, one steeped in an obstinate Hindu 
conservatism, the other full of Western aspirations. The priestly 
influence had been appealed to by the two parties. And any one 
who desires to follow the phases of the struggle can peruse the 
old Guzarati reports of the Associations started in order to support 
or refute each other's views. Female education formed, also, a 
serious part of the programme of the reformers. Parsi ladies 
were allowed to move about freely, to emancipate themselves from 
the secluded life which the Hindu fashion had compelled them to 
adopt. The Parsi's house was gradually becoming a happy home, 
instead of a gloomy Zenana; the Parsi's wife was made his com- 
panion, his children his friends ! "Just as the influence of Eng- 
lish education had operated on their mental condition, the example 
of the English modes of life and domestic habits had worked a 
revolution in their social condition." 

Journalism and politics first attracted the most educated; the 
community soon produced a group of able and qualified profes- 
sors, barristers, architects, publicists, doctors and scientists. The 
admission of natives to the different branches of the public service 
also increased their eagerness to win degrees and diplomas. "The 
schoolmaster is abroad," Dadabhai had said in his Liverpool lec- 
ture; and this far-away schoolmaster, whose influence was so 
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keenly felt, was in fact the most important personage at that stage 
of the Parsis' social evolution. 

The ladies were not long in soliciting complete equality with 
their lords. Vernacular, Anglo-vernacular, and English institu- 
tions afforded them the best opportunities. Some of them ma- 
triculated ; others followed the whole university training, and were 
among the very first Indian ladies to obtain degrees (B. A.). In 
medicine, especially, they are at their best ; Parsi lady-doctors are 

numerous and talented. In 1900, Miss P. B has become 

M. A., the only Indian lady who has gained that degree. 

Now, in order to acquaint our readers with the men of whom 
the Parsis have just reason to be proud, we shall introduce to them 
the two great personalities alluded to in the first pages of this 
article: Mr. Dadabhai Naorozji and Mr. Behramji Malabari. 
Both are the best representatives of the aspirations of the forward 
party in politics and social reform. 

Mr. Dadabhai Eaorozji sums up in. his long life the whole 
evolution of his own community. Born in 1825 among the 
priestly class, he was forced to submit to the Hindu custom of 
infant marriage, which had also made havoc among the Parsis. 
Dnder the excellent tuition of an intelligent mother, he was most 
successful in his college career, and was among the first batch 
of Elphinstonians, won prizes and medals, and was the first native 
appointed to the Chair of Mathematics and Natural History at 
the Elphinstone Institution (1852-54) . He soon resigned his pro- 
fessorship, and went to England as a partner in Mr. K. E. Cama's 
firm, the first established in London through the agency of natives. 
In 1874, we see him at the Court of the Gaekwar of Baroda, exer- 
cising the functions of Diwan (Prime Minister) ; then, in 1885, 
he was appointed by Lord Eeay a member of the Bombay Legisla- 
tive Council. After having failed in 1856, he succeeded in being 
elected, in 1892, as a Liberal member of the House of Commons 
by a London constituency (Central Finsbury Division). 

That a native can be returned to Parliament will excite the 
wonder of foreigners. Let them remember that a native is a 
British subject. Let them also reflect upon the number of diffi- 
culties which a candidature of that kind is certain to encounter ! 
At the fall of Mr. Gladstone's ministry, Mr. Dadabhai retired. 

Such are the main lines of this useful career. Mr. Dadabhai's 
activity has been unparalleled, his zeal for the welfare of India 
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iiidefatigable. In his youth, he was already at work with the 
Bombay reformers; in England, he endeavored to bring India 
nearer to the metropolis, to promote among the natives the ad- 
vantages of a system of education which would enable them to 
take an active share in the administration of their country. He 
also presided over the National Congress, and started with Mr. B. 
Malabari the Voice of India, at the instigation of Sir W. Wedder- 
burn. There he pursued the same object which he always kept in 
view, namely, to connect India with England and to place the two 
countries in direct relationship with one another, without the in- 
tervention of the Anglo-Indians. His chief occupation for years 
has been the study of financial questions of the highest order. He 
has striven — he still strives — to denounce the causes of the in- 
creasing poverty of India, the very causes of the two last disas- 
trous famines which were pointed out by Mr. B. Malabari in his 
remarkable memoir of "India in 1897," and recently by Mr. 
Digby, so well known as the originator and Honorary Secretary of 
the Indian Famine Belief Fund in 1877. 

Next to Mr. Dadabhai, ranks the great reformer, Mr. Behramji 
M. Malabari. "He is not a noisy politician," says his Hindu 
biographer, Mr. Dayaram Gidumal, "but he has had no small share 
in moulding the political history of the last ten years. He has 
been the right hand of Dadabhai Naorozji, and by his moderation 
as editor of a leading native paper, and by his influence with the 
native press, did yeoman's service in times of trouble." Indeed, 
he has succeeded in making the Indian Spectator the people of 
India's own paper. "Being a man of the people himself," says 
the Bombay Review, "he could understand the great majority of 
the nation, and was particularly fitted for being a trustworthy in- 
terpreter between rulers and ruled." An excellent Guzarati poet, 
wielding a powerful English pen, he had at an early age acquired 
a great reputation. 

His life is not without a romance. The autobiography of his 
childhood is "inoubliable," to quote the expression of the French 
critic Filon, and is worthy of a place beside Rousseau's "Confes- 
sions," Dickens' "David Copperfield" and Daudet's "Petit Chose." 
Mr. Malabari was left a penniless orphan at the early age of 
twelve years. He bravely fought the hard battle of life, teaching 
the whole day boys older than himself, and during sleepless nights 
warbling beautiful Guzarati tunes, the whole time sustained in his 
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hard struggle by the invisible presence of his departed saint, his 
beloved mother. "Firdausi sings of Eustam having carried the 
dead bones of his son Sorab round his neck in a string to remind 
him of his irreparable loss. I carry my mother about in the spirit. 
She is always present to me. In every good woman I see my 
mother. I pity every bad or ill-used woman for my mother's 
sake." 

At thirty, he was a successful man, and wealth and honors 
were within his reach, when suddenly a change came over him. 
He began to speculate about the evils that mar the Hindu civiliza- 
tion in the higher classes, infant-marriage and enforced-widow- 
hood, and took an intense interest in the inner movement of social 
reform, which was silently at work among some thoughtful 
Hindus. He resolved to join them, to take the lead, if no other 
would do it, and for ten long years he was engrossed in his task. 
Lectures, pamphlets, tracts — all over India — voyages to London, 
he used any resource at hand; until at last he succeeded in obtain- 
ing from the Government the promulgation of the "Age of Con- 
sent Act," which actually puts a stop to infant-marriages and 
diminishes the chances of early widowhood (1891). Heaven 
alone knows the persecutions that the noble soul had to bear from 
the orthodox party; the Brahmanic cliquism is so well able to 
abuse and revile adversaries ! Hindus, generally speaking, are so 
touchy ! They do not like to be lectured by outsiders. The result 
was that he, Mr. Malabari, who had been the most popular among 
his contemporaries, when he took social reform in hand, imme- 
diately lost his popularity; but he did not care. He had made 
up his mind, and he accepted the consequences of his generous 
resolution. He sacrificed excellent opportunities in order to be 
independent, and set a sublime example of disinterestedness; he 
refused honors, such as the Shrievalty of Bombay and Knighthood 
(1887). In return, he gained the admiration of the enlightened 
few who remained loyal to him. "The country that produces a 
nan of that stamp," said Max Miiller, "is not a decadent country, 
but may look forward to a bright, sunny future, as it can look back 
with satisfaction, and even pride, on four thousand years of a not 
inglorious history." 

In literature, Mr. Malabari's name is the most familiar to 
English readers from his well known work, "The Indian Eye on 
English Life," and his "Guzarat and the Guzaratis." Some peo- 
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pie see in him "the best among the men whom India is producing, 
in the course of her new development" under British rule. We 
admit that there is some force in that description, but we shall here 
repeat what we have stated elsewhere. There are others of Mr. 
Malabari's contemporaries who can with equal justice be described 
as the best products of English education. To him we shall assign 
a different role. "If in the annals of his community Mr. Mala- 
bari is the first independent thinker, and, in those of India, the 
greatest reformer, still in his thought, wholly emancipated, he 
belongs to the civilization of the world, and, by his work, to the 
history of Humanity. In fact, Mr. Malabari shines brightest 
when least indebted to outside influence; in essence, he is a Parsi 
and an Indian." 

Now, though young, he lives almost the life of a recluse, visits 
Plague Hospitals and Famine Camps. When in Europe, either in 
Paris or London, he studies social questions and keeps aloof from 
society. Some day he will again appear with a new ideal, a new 
aim connected with the welfare of India, 

III. 

Max Miiller long ago pointed out that the extreme simplicity 
of Parsi-ism is the cause of the great attachment of its devotees, 
the cause, also, of the rare facility with which the Parsi accepts 
outward changes without incurring the risk of impeaching his 
faith. We cannot attempt to sum up the whole history of Zo- 
roastrianism in a few lines. Every one keeps in his memory the 
glorious career of the Persian Empire. After the Mohammedan 
Conquest, it disappeared from the view of the world, and for 
centuries was faithfully preserved in the two small communities 
of Persia and India. The European scholars were left to their 
own speculations, and possessed only such information as could 
be derived from the classics. 

When Anquetil Duperron brought Avesta to Europe, it created 
a. great sensation. He gave a new impetus to science, and people 
know the glorious work done later by Burnouf and his followers. 
The Parsis, at first, were totally ignorant of the European studies 
bearing upon their sacred books. In fact, the attacks of a mis- 
sionary, Dr. J. Wilson, on the question of conversion, obliged the 
Dasturs to come forward and explain the tenets of their religion. 
They did it in full earnestness and fairness, preserving their pure 
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traditional doctrine. It was only when Dr. Hang was appointed 
"Superintendent of Sanscrit Studies in the Poona College," and 
was brought into contact with the priests, that the distrust sub- 
sided. Dr. Haug even collaborated with one of the Dasturs, Ho- 
shanji Jamaspji. Another decisive step was taken by a clever 
beh-din, Mr. K. E. Cama; on his return from Europe, where he 
had been acquainted with savants of high repute — Spiegel, for in- 
stance — he undertook to teach Zend and Phelvi on the modern 
philological principles, and introduced them among his co-relig- 
ionists. Now, there is a complete parallelism between the methods 
of the two schools of Europe and India. The latter produces 
original works and valuable translations, which do the greatest 
honor to the community. 

Moreover, the Dasturs, who for so long had carefully con- 
cealed the tenets of their religion, grew even more and more will- 
ing to give information about them. Sometimes, they do not quite 
agree with the views of our Western scholars. No wonder; science 
and faith cannot use the same criterion. 

Zoroastrianism, or Parsi-ism, is a monotheistic form of re- 
ligion, not a polytheistic one, as some people would have it. 
There is but one God under different names, Mazda, Ahura and 
Ahura Mazda. He manifested himself to a Bactrian or Median 
philosopher or reformer, Zoroaster, who is considered to have con- 
stituted a religious doctrine, set forth in the sacred books of 
Avesta. According to Herodotus, the Persians had no images of 
the Gods, no temples, no altars, and they considered the use of 
them a sign of folly. The modern Parsis are of the same opinion 
as their forefathers, and repudiate any representation of the deity. 

Zoroaster's speculative philosophy teaches us that the world is 
the work of two hostile principles, Spenta-Maynu, the good prin- 
ciple, and Angra-Maynu, the evil principle, both serving under 
one God — the first being the author of whatever is bright and 
shining, good and useful ; the second of what is dark and noxious. 
The conflict will end in the triumph of the good principle. 

The confusion of the philosophical and theological system has 
given rise to the belief in Dualism, and led to the identification of 
the principle of good with Ahura-Mazda himself. Let us here 
quote Dr. Haug, whose authority is so great in these matters. 
"The Parsis are strict monotheists, and, whatever may have been 
the views of former philosophical writings, their one Supreme 
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Divinity is Ahura-Mazda. Their view of Angra-Maynu seems to 
differ in no respect from what is supposed to be the orthodox 
Christian view of the Devil." In man himself we find the same 
struggle. Salvation depends entirely on his own efforts and deeds ; 
so it becomes his peremptory duty to lead a holy life and to think, 
to speak and to act righteously. The Mazdazasnian religion en- 
joins a sublime code of ethics. Mgr. de Harlez has rightly said 
that the Mazdian religion is distinguished from all other ancient 
religions in this — that it has a "moral systematized and founded 
upon philosophic principles." The late lamented Dr. Haug also 
observes that the moral philosophy of Zoroaster is moving in the 
triad of thought, word and deed. These three words form the 
pivot upon which the moral structure of Zoroastrianism turns. 

But in the company of holy souls will be the reward of the 
pure ; the wicked will go to the house of impurity and utter dark- 
ness. But, at the end of the world (which is to be synchronous 
with the end of the present cycle), there will be a general purifica- 
tion and regeneration. All souls will be furnished with new 
bodies and commence a life of ineffable bliss. "Then he (the 
Saostryant*) shall restore the world, which will (thenceforth) 
never grow old and never die, never decaying and never rotting, 
ever living and ever increasing, and master of its wish, when 
the dead will rise, when life and immortality will come, and the 
world will be restored at (God's) wish."f 

Zoroastrian worship consists of oral recitations of portions of 
the Sacred Words, or such recitations combined and accompanied 
with the performance of ritual. The offerings are fruit, flowers, 
milk, incense, especially the juice of the Haoma plant. The offices 
are few; they are performed by priests, who constitute a distinct 
class apart from the rest; no layman can become a priest; no 
priest can even marry the daughter of a layman. In the priestly 
class, all the youths now do not pass through the Navar and 
Martab ceremonies which made them priests (ervad). The dig- 
nity of Dastur is the highest in the craft. Their duties are numer- 
ous ; they have to attend to the service of the Temples and keep 
the fire constantly burning there. The ancient Iranians always 
regarded this element as the symbol of divinity and, as such, 
worthy of respect ; but they never professed themselves to be the 
worshippers of the Fire. The modern Parsis consider Fire "as 
♦The Messiah of the Parsis. tZamyad Yasht, 89. 
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an emblem of refulgence, glory and light, as the most perfect 
symbol of God and as the best and noblest representative of his 
divinity." Bishop Meurin has given his opinion about Fire rev- 
erence in such excellent and choice expressions that we cannot help 
quoting them. "I am, therefore, very far from supposing that the 
Parsi Fire Worship is idolatry. Whoever accuses the Parsis of 
that most heinous of all crimes, and is not able to prove that they 
believe Fire or Sun to be God himself, is certainly guilty of the 
most detestable sin of calumny." 

The Zoroastrian is not forced to attend places of worship in 
order to say his prayers, nor to wait for a priest. The old Irani- 
ans, as is well known, deemed that nature in all its grandeur is 
their temple of worship. Often, at Bombay, numbers of Parsis 
go to the seashore and recite their prayers, with their faces turned 
to the rising or the setting sun. 

The religious obligations of the Parsi are few. Between the 
age of seven and five, a Zoroastrian must be invested with the 
Sudeah ( shirt) and Kushti (girdle), which are the visible symbols 
or emblems of the Mazdazasni religion. The ceremony is called 
Naojot (new or first worship). The candidate declares himself 
to be a worshipper of Mazda, a follower of Zoroaster, an opponent 
of Daevas (false Gods), and subject to the laws of Ahura. Mar- 
riage is blessed by a priest; the outward pomp is, or rather was, 
totally Hindu. As to death and funeral rites, the ceremonies are 
most antique; the mode of disposing of the dead on high walls 
or stone platforms (Towers of Silence) is purely avestic. Of 
course, it has long been and it still is an object of wonder to 
foreigners; but, after a consideration of the laws of hygiene and 
sanitation, the most averse to the custom grow reconciled to it. 

A remarkable feature of modern Parsi-ism is the repugnance 
of the whole community either to proselytism or conversion. It 
is a fact that the Parsis have always been deaf to the allurements 
of the Brahmanic worship and to the earnest appeals of Christian 
missionaries. The coarse Hinduism of the present could not 
tempt the pure soul of the monotheistic Mazdayasni; as to the 
appeals of the missionaries, they have been also fruitless for other 
reasons. The remembrance of the few conversions made by Dr. 
Wilson (1839) is still very bitter. At that time, a Zoroastrian 
boastingly could say to the ardent apostle : "With regard to the 
conversion of a Parsi, you cannot even dream of the event, because 
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even a Parsi babe crying in the cradle is firmly confident in the 
venerable Zarthust." Since then conversions have been rare. 

The best proof of the attachment of the enlightened Parsi to 
his religion is to be found in Dr. Wilson's protege, Mr. Malabari, 
whose companion and class-fellow, S. D. B , embraced Chris- 
tianity. Mr. Malabari has stated that he resisted the influence of 
his old and respected friend, simply because he believed in salva- 
tion by faith and by word, but did not think the mediation of an- 
other absolutely necessary for salvation. However, he is not one 
of those who speak lightly of Christ. "I know not," he says, "if 
India will become Christian, and when. But this much I know, 
that the life and work of Christ must tell in the end. After all, 
He is no stranger to us Easterns. How much He brings back to 
us refined and modernized!" As to the missionaries, he 'fully 
acknowledges their good service to the cause of civilization. 

"We are indebted to them for the first start in the race for intellec- 
tual emancipation. It is to them that we are beholden for some of our 

most cherished political and social acquisitions Apart from its 

active usefulness, the Christian Mission serves as a buffer for the side 
of scepticism usually inseparable from intellectual emancipation. At 
a time when doubt and distrust are to take the place of reasoned in- 
quiry among the younger generation of India, I feel bound to acknowl- 
edge in my own person the benefits I have derived from a contact with 
the spirit of Christianity. But for that holy contact, I could scarcely 
have grown into the staunch and sincere Zoroastrian that I am, with 
a keen appreciation of all that appeals readily to the intelligence, and a 
reverend curiosity for what appeals to the heart, knowing full well 
that much of what is mysterious to man is not beneath, but beyond, the 
comprehension of a finite being." 

The Parsis are totally ignorant of propaganda ; they are most 
tolerant and never attempt to change the creed of any one. Were 
they always so? Is their present reserve in keeping with the 
Zoroastrian precepts? It seems that in days of yore they were 
more zealous. Some ancient treatises are of an essentially propa- 
gandist character, and we cannot help alluding to the most severe 
persecutions that the Christians had to endure under the Sassanian 
princes. Nevertheless, the Parsis, in India, show the greatest 
reluctance to increase their number, not only by conversion, but 
also by any alliance with people of other religions. So that they 
have to multiply by marrying among themselves ; fortunately, they 
belong to a prolific race, if we consider the small number of the 
first settlers and their present position. 
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IV. 

According to the general census of 1891, the number of Parsia 
then in India was 89,904; 76,774 are quartered in the Bombay 
Presidency. The city of Bombay has a flourishing Parsi popula- 
tion of 47,498 souls; Surat, 12,757; then we can mention Broach, 
Thana, Karachi, etc. The priestly town of Nausari is, perhaps, 
the most important of the settlements outside British territory. 
The occupations in the lower classes are varied and numerous. 
It is remarkable that the Parsis have never taken to the more 
menial employments, such as those of day-laborers, scavengers, 
palki-bearers, barbers, washermen, grooms, etc. Before the terri- 
ble trials of plague and famine, among thousands of mendicants 
there were only five Parsis, four males and one female. As to 
the victims of immorality, a Parsi was proud to record that "not 
a single Parsi female returned herself as living on the wages of 
shame."* 

The Parsis are not exclusively quartered in India. Some are 
to be found in China (Canton, Macao, Hongkong), Penang, Kio, 
Mauritius, Cape Town, Madagascar, Australia. We do not men- 
tion Europe, where they come frequently, either for study or 
pleasure, never for a permanent stay, except in London. 

We must not forget the small group of the Zoroastrians living 
in the Persian provinces of Yezd and Kirman. Their condition 
was for years miserable to a degree. The number of the educated 
few is limited; the head of the Yezd community is Mr. Ardashir 
Mihraban, with whom the writer became acquainted through Mr. 
E. G. Browne, the eminent lecturer on Persian at Cambridge, his 
guest in Persia. In spite of his endeavors, he has not yet suc- 
ceeded in raising the intellectual level of his co-religionists. Their 
social status is very low, indeed; and it is even difficult — this we 
know from experience — to lighten their burdens, as they are still 
too ignorant to understand the benefits of certain improvements. 

Their condition has been greatly ameliorated by Nasr-Eddin, 
who, by a Firman, restored them to a footing of equality with 
his Mohammedan subjects (1882). Their number did not exceed 
9,269 in 1891. They are remarkable for their honesty and 
chastity. Their Indian brethren have started a Fund on their 
behalf. 

♦Karaka, "History of the Par»i»." 
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V. 

What is the future of the Parsis ? The question is momentous, 
and it is difficult for an outsider to decide. Socially, they are 
growing more and more important; the number of their distin- 
guished men is daily increasing, and they have acquired a wide- 
spread influence. Now, as to religion, they are certainly more 
enlightened than their forefathers ; but are they the same staunch 
believers as their predecessors? European rationalism does not 
spare their sacred books, and the spirit of free inquiry seems to 
have inflamed some of their young men. It has rightly preoccu- 
pied thoughtful philosophers. Mr. Malabari calls his co-religion- 
ists "a flock without a shepherd," and he is right. The com- 
munity lacks unity; that is evidently the weak point. For years 
and years, the Parsis were led by their own Panchayet,* which 
ceased to exist after the promulgation of the laws of marriage and 
inheritance. The courts took the place of the anjuman.f On the 
other hand, the authority of the Dastur Dasturan,% being purely 
nominal, had ceased also to be effective. So that the two supports, 
religious and civil, happened to fail at almost the same time. 

The Parsis have thus reached a turning point in their national 
career, a period as important as that when they began to mingle 
with Mohammedans and Europeans. The revival which followed 
has not yet ended, and they seem launched on the path of prog- 
ress; but there are symptoms of such a rapid change in customs 
and ideals that one feels almost afraid of such rapidity. 

Fortunately — if we can say so — all the classes are not yet won 
over. The contest between the old class and the young one is by 
no means settled. There are still Parsis in the Mofussil who are 
steeped in a pure conservatism. These are the very men who will 
serve as a dam to restrain the violence of the flood. Gradually, 
they will be gained to the cause of modern education, and they 
will allow the forward party to try experiments which will guard 
the new generation against exaggerated theories. They will also 
learn that they lack cohesion, and that they have to make their 
own religion and philosophy the guides that they need. Both 
have aided them in their social development; both will continue 
to support them in their new modernized life in India and abroad; 
and both will enable them to wait for the final triumph of the 
Good Principle. D. Menant. 

* The National Assembly of the Parsis. f An assembly. 

* Lit. Priest of the Priests. Hi C h Priest. wwmuu y. 



